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OW that the war is over, many 
N builders and home owners are 
considering installing some form of 
air conditioning or automatic heat- 
ing equipment—or both. Industrial 
plants are now finding new uses for 
air conditioning and refrigerating 
equipment daily; activity in this field 
was tremendously accelerated during 
the war. In the light of these con- 
ditions, it can be said that a man who 
is seeking a career should find in this 
field ample opportunity to learn a 
business and establish himself. 


Heating and Cooling 

Air conditioning has grown into a 
steadily increasing business. In spite 
of the depression of the early thirties 
and the expense of making and in- 
stalling equipment, General Electric 
and other manufacturers showed 
their confidence in air conditioning 
by developing and placing on the 
market many kinds of air condition- 
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ing equipment from giant units for 
stores and theaters to small units for 
room conditioning. 

Paralleling the development of gas 
and oil as furnace fuels was the de- 
velopment of furnace electrical con- 
trol systems. The market for auto- 
matic heating will be huge. Com- 
mercial refrigeration will be im- 
portant as long as people want food 
to eat. And commercial air con- 
ditioning will continue to find new 


uses. 


“Slide Rule’ or Sales Engineering 


Manufacturers need good engineer- 


ing talent—for designing, applica- 
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tion, and for commercial engineering 
activities. If a man feels that he has 
some talent for influencing people as 
well as manipulating a slide rule, he 
might consider becoming a sales 
engineer, selling air conditioning 
and refrigerating machinery, or be- 
coming an installation and service 
manager. 

The sale of air conditioning and 
refrigeration equipment to factories 
and mills has always required com- 
petent sales and application engi- 
neers. Here the market is expanding 
so rapidly that contractors may find 
it advisable to consider the use ox 
‘“practical’’ engineers who have ap- 
parent but unpracticed sales ability. 

The scope of activity is very broad, 
and hundreds of opportunities will 
be open for both experienced and 
inexperienced men. This advertisement 
as one of a series discussing opportunities 
for young men in fields in which General 
Electric has made important contributions. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N.Y. 
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Up To Us 
City Girl to Farm Wife 
Round the Campus 
This Can’t Be You 


COUNTRYMAN COMPETITIONS ARE OPEN 


With spring competitions open, all Ag. and Home 
Ec. students are given the opportunity to gain journal- 
istic experience by working with our staff. 

Positions are open on the editorial, business and 
circulation boards. Experience is not necessary. Stu- 
dents will be elected to staff positions before the June 
issue. 

Interested students should report at the meetings 
on Monday at 4:30 in our Editorial Offices on the top 


floor of Roberts Hall. 


We had hoped to have you—the farmers, homemakers, and rural youth 
of New York State—with, us on the Cornell campus for the first Farm and 
Home Week since 1943. We tried our best to make it possible, but housing 
and food shortages have disrupted our plans. However, we are going to 
bring to you some of the latest developments of research. 


Starting April 1, the Farm and Home Special, a demonstration train, will 
be traveling the rails to the various counties. We are grateful to the New 
York Central and Erie Railroads for bringing us together in these times of 
difficult transportation. 


The train will have 7 or 8 cars, including flatcars, baggage cars, or con- 
verted passenger coaches, to handle the material required for the tour. 
Among the displays being planned are a model tenant house, remodeled 
farm houses, repairs for the farm home, efficient use of kitchen storage space, 
home freezers, and other homemaking interests. Farmers and rural boys will 
see several cars of dairy, poultry, fruit-and-vegetable and hay-making ex- 
hibits featuring modern equipment and recommended farm practices. 


We could describe these and numbers of other exhibits in detail, but we 
hope you will see them for yourself. You will know in advance when the train 
will approach your community. 


New York State Colleges of Agriculture and Home Economics 
Cornell University 
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We Lose, 
Vassar Wins 


Every Cornell student can take 
pride in Sarah G. Blanding’s becom- 
ing the first woman president of 
Vassar College on July 1. For the 
past five years, as Director, then 
Dean, of the College of Home Eco- 
nomics she has been a_ familiar 
figure on the campus—tall, slender, 
athletic-looking — distinctive be- 
cause she usually wears a band of 
color over her smoothly-parted dark 
hair. 

Many students have come to 
know her well, for she has an easy 
approachability that indicates her 
good-will and interest in their wel- 
fare. Her enthusiasm and friendli- 
ness have gained her respect, admir- 
ation, and affection of students and 
faculty alike, and the college com- 
munity has become impressed with 
her rare qualities as a leader and as 
a person. She is simple and direct 
in manner, and has a quick wit that 
never deserts her, even when work- 
ing long hours overtime. 


WOMEN’S INCREASED 
RESPONSIBILITIES 


When Miss Blanding arrived on 
the campus from her former job as 
Dean of Women at the University 
of Kentucky, she had little knowl- 
edge of home economics, but in no 
time at all, it seemed, she absorbed 
the great body of subject-matter 
in food and nutrition, textiles and 
clothing, family life and kindred 
subjects. She learned to deal with 
the Legislature, and became ac- 
quainted with rural families all over 
New York State. She is now recog- 
nized as a state and national leader 
in home economics. 

When with her, you cannot help 
but feel Miss Blanding’s vitality 
and her integrity. In speaking of 
going to Vassar, she said, “I would 
not be true to my belief that woman 
can do what has always been 
thought of as a man’s job, if I did 
not take this presidency. I firmly 
believe that women must take on 
larger and larger responsibilities. It 
is of vital importance that we 
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Dean Sarah Blanding 


women do our utmost to help build 
the kind of world we want.” 


When greeting more than 600 
new and returning students last 
fall, she said, “College is a thrilling 
and exciting experience at any time, 
but students this year are fortunate 
in attending college at the begin- 
ning of a period which may compare 
with the rennaissance, industrial 
revolution, or the end of the dark 
ages in its potentialities for good or 
evil. At the threshold of a new era, 
a college education is going to be of 
increasing importance for girls who 
will spend most of their lives as 
homemakers as well as those who 
are training for the professions.” 

What did Sarah Blanding accom- 
plish during her stay at Cornell? 
The answer is tied up with the war, 
because Pearl Harbor came a few 
months after she took office. Al- 
most overnight, the calls for the ser- 
vices of the college doubled, tripled, 
quadrupled. So pressing were the 
requests for help with food and nu- 
trition, child care, conservation and 
preservation of materials, mass 
feeding, the upkeep and care of 
equipment, that a smaller calibered 
administrator of this new field must 
surely have become confused and 
swamped. The new Dean was steady 
of nerve and sure of aim, as she 
led the college work—resident, ex- 
tension and research—into paths 
that would help to win the war on 
the home front. 

Additional personnel was quickly 
recruited and trained, every pro- 


gram was expanded, war emergency 
bulletins were prepared, cooperation 
was established with other State 
avencies, and the wheels of the en- 
tire college were put into high gear 
as they continued to move smooth- 
ly. 


In the second year of war, the 
educational policy for the under- 
graduate program was adjusted so 
that students could be quickly pre- 
pared fer maximum war service. 
The need for thoroughly trained 
| ome economists became crucial and 
the college responded to the need. 
It gave its best efforts to the train- 
ing of students for pesitions of home 
and community responsibility and 
leadership. An accelerated program 
was adopted for the duration of the 
war, and again reorganization on 
this basis was accomplished smooth- 
ly and rapidly under the leadership 
of Dean Blanding. 


Research was directed toward one 
objective, that of meeting some of 
the critical problems produced by 
the war. At the same time the Dean 
was looking ahead, and planning re- 
search that would contribute to the 
developments of the post-war pe- 
riod. 


War Duties 


The year 1943-44 brought in- 
creased pressure and increased prob- 
lems. In less time, more students 
had to be prepared to assume posi- 
tions connected with the war effort, 
research concerned with war needs 
had to be stepped up, and an exten- 
sive program evolved by the Nutri- 
tion Division of the New York State 
Emergency Commission had to be 
supervised. The load on staff and 
students became heavier day by day 
and the Dean was more than ever 
in demand for services on all kinds 
of State and national committees. 
She was the only woman member 
of the Joint Army and Navy Com- 
mittee on Welfare and Recreation, 
and was made director of the human 
nutrition division of the New York 
State Emergency Food Commission, 
a member of the Committee on Col- 
lege Women Students and the War, 
and associate director of the Office 
of War Nutrition Services. 


At the end of the war, with the 
same steadfastness of purpose and 


(Continued on page 12) 








































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































“Oh, dear!” she exclaimed. “I’ve 
missed you so much!” 

Then she raised her revolver and 
tried again. — 

* * * 

“Why are you 
glasses to bed?” 

“T want to get a better look at 
that gal I dreamed about last 
night.” 


wearing your 


* * *~ 


And then there’s the moron who 
took cream and sugar with him to 
the movies because he heard there 


was going to be a serial. 
* * * 


Alice: “I wonder why there are 
so many more auto wrecks, than 
railroad accidents?” 

Marge: “That’s easy. Did you 
ever hear of a fireman hugging the 
engineer?” 


WHEN THEY MEET 

Cornell Grange 

Ist and 3rd Tuesdays 
Floriculture 

2nd Tuesday 
University 4-H 

2nd and 4th Wednesdays 
Jugatae 

Every Monday 
Round-Up 

2nd and 4th Tuesday 
F. F. A. 

Ist and 3rd Thursday 
Home Ec. 

2nd Wednesday 
Bacamia 

lst Wednesday 
Countryman 

4:30 Monday 
Alpha Gamma Rho 

Mondays 
Alpha Zeta 

Mondays 
Omicron Nu 

Thursdays 


“Why does a bee buzz?” 

“Well, wouldn’t you buzz too, if 
someone took your honey and 
nectar?” 

* * * 

“What’s the best way to keep 
milk from turning sour?” 

“Keep it in the cow.” 

* * ft 

Farmer: “Why aren’t you work- 
ing?” 

Hired Hand: “I didn’t see you 
coming sir.” 
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The Land Law of Puerto Rico 


An interview with Mr. Manolo Rodriguez Diaz 
“3 «by Lolly Roybal 


| The motto of the Popular Demo- 
cratic Party of . Puétto% Rico is: 
“The land of Puerto Rico should be 
considered as a source of wealth, 
dignity, and liberty for the general 
benefit of all the inhabitants of 
Puerto Rico.” Yes, the main source 
of wealth on this island possession 
of the United States is its agricul- 
ture with the sugar industry pres- 
ently taking the lead. To maintain 
the holdings of the land for the 
equal benefit of the whole society is 
the desire of all Puerto Ricans. But 
Puerto Rico has long had its sugar 
production, the main source of in- 
come, controlled largely by absen- 
tee American ownership. Great 
sugar corporations were established 
and operated by private American 
interests. 

In 1917, the Jones Act was pass- 
ed which prohibited the corpora- 
tions to possess more than 500 
acres. However, it was never en- 
forced and the social and economic 
conditions on the island grew 
worse. This was the situation: 

Two million people were living in 
a country of 3,500 square miles. Of 
the 2,000,000 acres on the small 
island only about 1,200,000 are till- 
able. More than 80% of these acres 
were in the hands of the corpora- 
tions. The result was an average of 
less than one acre of tillable land 
per family, and only 50,000 individ- 
ual farms. 

Then Dr. Carlos Chardon, a Cor- 
nell graduate, wrote a program and 
called it “Chardon’s Plan.” This be- 
gan the first real reconstruction pro- 
gram of Puerto Rico. 

In 1938 the Popular Democratic 
Party was born. It triumphed and 
was initiated in 1940. They enacted 
the “test-case” bill which became 
an act and was taken as a basis for 
the future Land Law. In their first 
assembly they wrote and program- 
med the Land Act, the chief pur- 
pose of which was to break up the 
large sugar estates. It was signed by 
Governor Swope and became the 
Land Law of Puérto Rico in April, 
1941. 

The Land Law has three major 
purposes. It gives “gratis” a piece 
of land that runs from one-fourth of 


an acre to three acres to every agri- 
cultural laborer in the new settle- 
ments to be formed from all lands 
taken away from the corporations. 
This provision provides the laborer 
with an opportunity to make his 
own home on the land upon which 
he works. The laborers for:aerly 
lived under the tenets of serfdom 
and were known as “agregados.” 


Land and Profit Division 


It divides the land into individ- 
ual farms ranging from five to 
twenty-five acres which can be run 
on a commercial scale. These tarms 
are then sold to the landless farm- 
ers after expropriation of the cor- 
poration lands. The considerations 
undertaken for each division and 
sale are the size of family, topog- 
raphy and fertility of the land. 

In order to maintain efficient 
sugar production, big proportional 
benefit farms have been organized. 
The Land Authority pays all the ex- 
penses for the growing of the sugar 
cane until it is put on the market. 
The profits made are divided among 
the workers according to the 
amount of work done. Thus, instead 
of the government enriching itself 
thereby, it is now compelled to dis- 
tribute its profits to the men who 
till the soil. 


Land For Those Who Till 


The Land Law began to function 
immediately and to make progress. 
In 1945 when Mr. Rodriguez-Diaz 
left Puerto Rico there were eighty- 
five completed and successful set- 
tlements of laborers. The smallest 
one was composed of twenty-five 
families and the largest one was five 
hundred. The distributions of the 
first profits in the sugar production 
of these benefit farms took place in 
1944—a range from $1 to $400 per 
laborer. 

The philosophy behind these pro- 
visions is that the land, which is the 
only source of wealth, should go to 
the largest possible number of peo- 
ple (especially to those who till it), 
and thus alleviate the economic and 
social conditions of the greater mass 
of the people. 
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The Hungry Are Fed 


An interview with Professor L. D. Kelsey 
by Joan Weisberg 


Starvation is not stalking the 
land nor are children dying in the 
streets of Greece! Thousands of 
Greek people have been saved from 
sickness and starvation, some have 
even gained in weight and health, 
but at present, there is still a high 
percentage of malnutrition and 
tuberculosis. In general, conditions 
are bad. 

If UNRRA rations were not 
available, hardships would be even 
greater. These supplies cover about 
one half of the rations for the 
Greek people, and this food is sold 
at fair prices. Unfortunately, 2000 
calories a day are not enough to 
fight malnutrition, and the stand- 
ard of living is low. 

Getting Back To Normal 


Greece was liberated in Novem- 
ber, 1944. Military forces and 
UNRRA have been working for 
more than a year and a half to re- 
establish normal processes. Thous- 
ands of trucks have been brought 
in to transport food and supplies, 
steamers have been turned over for 
coastwise shipping, and parts of the 
national railroad system are again 
moving freight across country. 

However, highways, bridges, and 
railroad facilities have not all been 
reconstructed. It is a long time job, 
and the Greek people must do the 
work themselves. 


How UNRRA Works 

Many Americans have the idea 
that UNRRA is an organization of 
the United States. They forget, per- 
haps, that the letters: stand for 
United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration. It is 
true that the United States appro- 
priated a great proportion of the 
money involved, but UNRRA re- 
mains an organization of all the vic- 
torious nations, and the help that 
it sends out can go only to members 
of the allied team. 

UNRRA is led by a council, 
which must determine just how 
badly a nation needs help. Is the 
country able to pay part of the ex- 
penses involved in its rehabilita- 
tion? Is she able to pay all? Does 
the nation need aid even though she 
has no ability to pay? The UNRRA 
Council must decide. 


When Greece asked for aid, the 
Council okayed her as a non-pay- 
ing recipient. Goods were shipped 
and turned over to the Greek gov- 
ernment at their seaports. There, 
most of the supplies were sold thru 
normal channels at _ reasonable 
prices. 

It is the job of UNRRA to lay 
down the bases of distribution, to 
allocate the materials, and advise 
on methods of operation. Agree- 
ments were drawn up that made 
UNRRA an advisory agency to the 
Greek government. 

UNRRA has no definite author- 
ity, but the ability to increase’ or 
decrease next month’s supplies is a 
“big stick” that Greek industrial- 
ists, farmers, and officials recognize 


EEO 


Farmers here may be_ hard 
pressed due to the lack of farm ma- 
chinery and may question the ad- 
visability of our government send- 
ing supplies overseas. But it is im- 
portant to get the Greek people 
back on their feet. Let them start 
producing their own food now, and 
they will be feeding themselves to- 
morrow. 


A thousand draft animals—mules, 
mares, and donkeys—were in- 
troduced during the first year of 
UNRRA’s activities and sold to the 
villagers and farmers. Tractors that 
were sent. across were most wel- 
come. The Greek people know that 
the only way to increase produc- 
tion is to increase the amount of 
cultivated land. By owning trac- 
tors cooperatively, some farmers 
can get along with only one or 
two work animals, and land that 
formerly went for forage, can now 
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The Egyptian pyramids look across the fields to “Wreck” Welsh, former 
Cornell track star, Professor L. D. Kelsey, and two native farmers. 


as a powerful persuasive. 

Very little of UNRRA’s goods 
get into the black market. Methods 
are found to enable villagers with- 
out money to “buy” consumer 
goods—for producer goods, time 
payments are permitted. 

The Greeks normally use oxen, 
mules, or donkeys for work on their 
small farms, and about 1200 trac- 
tors were in Greece before the war. 
Fifty percent of the draft animals 
were lost during the months of 
battle, and all the machines were 
destroyed. 


be seeded to food crops. 

Artificial insemination work in 
Greece is headed by Dr. Irving 
Elliott of the Near East Founda- 
tion. Dr. Elliott is a former Cor- 
nellian who was a member of the 
Department of Animal Husbandry 
and was associated with breeding 
work in New York State. Several 
hundred Brown Swiss heifers were 
brought in for breeding stock. Oc- 
casionally, calves arrive with the 
older animals. UNRRA doesn’t ship 
calves—but if Nature takes its 

(Continued on page 12) 
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Margery Tallaksen 

“If folks here don’t take advan- 
tage of the opportunities to meet as 
many different people as possible, 
they’re losing the best chance they'll 
ever have,” says Peg Tallaksen, Ag. 
46. “I'd like to see a better rela- 
tionship between students in the 
Ag college and others on the Hill, 
and between American students and 
those who come from other lands. 
If the undergrads only payed more 
attention to the things that go on 
about them, they’d. get a lot more 
from their college years.” 

Margery “Peg” Tallaksen should 
know! She came to Cornell a 
long time ago. Peg started in the 
fall of °37, but left in June °39 to 
marry a Cornellian ’38. She took a 
scholastic vacation for a while, then 
returned in the fall of 44 and will 
graduate this year. Unfortunately, 
her husband died this past summer. 

Peg hails from Waterville in 
Oneida County. All sorts of sports 
lead her list of “favorites”, with 
square dancing, bowling, and group 
singing on top. Courses in the 
rural sociology department inter- 
est Peg the most, because she wants 
to do work in rural recreation. 

“Even tho’ most students agree 
that a few extra-curricular activities 
don’t interfere with college courses, 
too many of us concentrate on one 
special type of activity. If we'd 
choose one sport, one vocational 
club, and one church group, we'd 
have a pretty well balanced pro- 
gram.” 

Peg practices what she preaches. 
As a member of the University Or- 
chestra, she played the viola during 
her first two years here. At present 
she is Master of the Cornell Grange, 
is on a C.U.R.W. committee, and is 
recreation chairman for the Metho- 
dist Student Group. 
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CORNELL GRANGE 


Cornell Grange played host to 
Tompkins County Granges for the 
conferring of 3rd and 4th degrees by 
Dryden Grange degree team. Thir- 
ty-one candidates, including 9 from 
Cornell, received the degrees. 
Granges represented were: Forest 
City, Ulysses, Lansingville, Dryden, 
Danby, Newfield, Enfield Valley, 
and Cornell. Alma Cook and Ruth 
Van Scoter were in charge of the re- 
freshments served to the ninety 
Grangers present. 

Master Margery Tallaksen, Lec- 
turer Leonard Cohen, and Steward 
John Sterling attended the regional 
Masters’ and Lecturers’ Conference 


in Utica, Feb. 22. 


UNIVERSITY 4-H CLUB 


University 4-H Club has elected 
Walter Baurle its new president and 
Bud Stanton as its vice-president. 
Mrs. Martha Eddy was chosen as 
one of the advisors. Leonard Cohen 
and Betty Sharp were appointed to 
investigate the possibilities of hold- 
ing a square dance in cooperation 
with the Tompkins County 4-H 
Council. A recreation meeting is 
planned for March to welcome back 
the students. Professor Emeritus 
Bristow Adams spoke on World Af- 
fairs in relation to the folks back 
here. Topic of special interest was 
the new republic of Indonesia on the 
island of Java. 


ROUND-UP 


The student livestock show will 
be held March 23, Ed Stapleton, 
manager. Beef, sheep, swine, horses, 
and dairy cattle will be shown. The 
dairy cattle judging contest will be 
April 6th with both junior and sen- 
ior divisions. 

At the February meeting Dr. 
Maurice Johnson, manager of the 
New York State Artificial Breeders 
Cooperative, gave a brief history 
of the organization and told the 
club how its proved sires and young 
bulls are selected. 


“That girl is fresh from the 
country, and it’s up to us to show 
her the difference between right 
and wrong.” 

“O. K. pal, you show her what’s 
right.” 
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BILLIE JEAN BEATTIE 

Billie Jean was born in Sao Paulo, 
Brazil. When she was eight months 
old the family moved to Texas, 
where they lived for about a year. 
Next stop was Santiago, Chile, 
where they stayed for more than 
five years. She attended a small 
American school there, and it was 
then that “B.J.” learned to speak 
Spanish. She has retained a speak- 
ing knowledge of the Spanish she 
learned at that time although she 
has had no further instruction. She 
has increased her vocabulary con- 
siderably by reading Spanish novels. 

The first airflight Billie ever took 
was across the Andes to Rio de 
Janeiro, which is still her home. 
There she attended another Amer- 
ican school. Brazilian history and 
Portuguese were required studies, 
and “B.J.” also took French in the 
fourth grade. Her other subjects 
were comparable to those taken in 
our schools. 

Writing for the school paper, the 
“Tatui” (Fiddler Crab), horseback 
riding, tennis, and swimming in salt 
water were Billie Jean’s major pas- 
times in Brazil. 

In November °44, the Beattie 
family came to the United States to 
put “B.J.” in college. She entered 
Knox Junior College, Cooperstown, 
N. Y. that fall, and completed two 
terms work in one as a voice major. 
Last summer she worked as a hos- 
pital aide and as Red Cross stenog- 
rapher. 

Here at Cornell “B.J.” has joined 
the Glee Club. From the sunny 
tropics to the windy hills of Ithaca 
was quite a jump for Billie; she 
hasn’t really become acclimated yet. 
But she does like her courses and is 
having great fun learning to cook. 





Billie Jean Beattie 
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DON HARNETT 

After a lapse of three years, we 
welcome back to Cornell Donald 
Harnett, a senior in the College of 
Agriculture. 

Don, formerly of the class of *43, 
left us the spring of ’42 to do the 
farming at his home in Moravia. 

It was also in Moravia that he 
graduated from high school with a 
long record of activities. Besides 
being president of the Moravia 
High School Future Farmers of 
America chapter, president of his 
senior class, and a member of the 
Grange in his senior year, Don was 
president of the Cortland Val- 
ley group of F. F. A. chapters, and 
president of the high school Stu- 
dent Council. During high school he 
even found time to take part in the 
sports he was keenly interested in. 
For four years he played varsity 
baseball and soccer, and one year 
he played varsity basketball. 

In the fall of 1939, Don first 
registered at Cornell, and in the 
same year he earned his numerals 
in soccer. Just as in high school, he 
has had a good round of activities, 
being in the Newman Club, the 
Round-Up Club, the 4-H Exten- 
sion Club, and competing for a posi- 
tion on the Cornell Countryman 
board. He is also a member of 
Kappa Phi Kappa, the national 
honorary education fraternity, Ho- 
Nun-de-kan, a senior agriculture 
honorary society, and he is active 
in the Alpha Zeta fraternity where 
he is serving as chronicler. 

Since Don’s first interest is in 
agriculture, he has always been 
associated with farming. Upon grad- 
uation in June, he expects to take 
up Farm Bureau work. 


Don Harnett 
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OMICRON NU 

Five seniors and two graduate 
students in the College of Home 
Economics were initiated into Cor- 
nell’s Mu chapter of this national 
honorary society. Selection is made 
on the basis of scholarship and 
promise of leadership. The new 
members are: graduate students— 
Juniata Strom, Estelle Haines; sen- 
iors—Caroline Bayne, Carol Cleve- 
land, Ann Haenseler, Priscilla Ed- 
garton, and Joan Auchter. 

Highlight of the initiation ban- 
quet was an address by Dr. Char- 
lotte Young, research assistant pro- 
fessor at Cornell and secretary of 
the national organization of Omi- 
cron Nu. 


ATTENTION ! 
AN HUS STUDENTS 


The Saddle and Sirloin Club of 
the Union Stock Yards in Chicago, 
a Club of leading livestock men, an- 
nounced recently its annual Medal 
Essay Contest open to all under- 
graduates in agricultural colleges 
in the United States and Canada. 

The subject of the essay for the 
1946 contest is: “The Livestock In- 
dustry’s War Contribution.” 


Ten prizes will be given for the 
winning essays. The first award is a 
carved gold medal, and the winner’s 


name is inscribed on a_ bronze 
placque on permanent display in 
the Saddle and Sirloin Club. Sec- 
ond and third prizes are silver and 
bronze medals. For the other seven 
winners there is a choice of several 
agricultural books from a selected 
list. A sterling silver cup is awarded 
annually to the college making the 
highest rating among the top 20 
essays, to be won three times by one 
college for permanent possession. 

The medal essay contests have 
been conducted for 25 years by the 
Saddle and Sirloin Club. Cornell 
has never had a gold medal winner. 
Entrants from Washington and 
Wisconsin have been the most fre- 
quent gold medal winners in the 
last few years. 


Essays should be approximately 
2000 words in length, typewritten, 
and on one side of the paper only. 
Papers submitted should not bear 
identification marks, and the name 


Romano A. Orlich 


The improvement of dairy farm- 
ing and dairy industry in Costa 
Rica is the main objective of Ro- 
mano Orlich, a senior in the Col- 
lege of Agriculture. 

Animal Husbandry is Romano’s 
major at Cornell, and his main in- 
terest is to breed better beef and 
dairy cattle in Costa Rica, his na- 
tive country. The main enterprises 
on his home farm are coffee, sugar 
cane, and cattle raising. 

Romano received his primary and 
high school training in Costa Rica 
and studied in the College of Agri- 
culture at the University of Costa 
Rica for one year. 


In the summer of °43, Romano 
came to the United States with a 
reading and writing knowledge of 
English. During that summer he 
worked in the Federal Nutrition 
laboratory at Cornell with Dr. Sum- 
ner and Dr. Hamner to determine 
the vitamin C content of tomatoes. 
He acquired a knowledge of the 
everyday use of the English lan- 
guage, and became better acquaint- 


ed with Cornell. 


In the fall of ’43, Romano regis- 
tered in the Ag college and now has 
one of the highest scholastic ratings 
in his class. During his student 
years, he has been an active mem- 
ber of the Newman Club, Roundup 
Club, Cosmopolitan Club, and the 
Cornell Latin American Associa- 
tion. 


and address of the contestant 
should be written plainly on a sepa- 
rate sheet. Anyone interested in en- 
tering the contest should contact 
Professor John P. Willman in 
Wing Hall. 


















































































































































































































































To join or not to join—we must 
decide. The problem of whether to 
join a fraternity or a sorority is old, 
but with each new group of students 
it comes again. What are the ad- 
vantages or disadvantages of this 
system? What are some of these 
facts that help give a true picture 
now that rushing is going on. 

The advantages of fraternities or 
sororities are that they give a per- 
son the feeling that he is wanted by 
other members of a group. Coming 
together with the rest of the chap- 
ter for meetings is an opportunity 
for a member to make many new 
friends with students of similar 
tastes and habits. The close ties be- 
tween members make them willing 
to help each other out, whether it is 
lending clothes or electing them to 
office. The members have oppor- 
tunity to give dances and other 
functions, and they have the chance 
to lead each other in meetings, sing- 
ing, or working. 
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The Truth About Sororities and Fraternities 


Since most of the chapters have a 
house, all members have a chance to 
live in it some time during their 
four years. Most of the houses have 
a cook to serve three good meals a 
day, and in some it is the custom to 
have an open refrigerator for be- 
tween times. The atmosphere is like 
a big family. In this “home away 
from home” every one is informal, 
at all times there is some one to 
talk to or play bridge with. 

After college the friendships made 
in the fraternity or sorority con- 
tinue, and the affiliation with this 
group may prove valuable in mak- 
ing contacts in business or social 
life. 

The disadvantage of all fraterni- 
ties or sororities is that they are 
expensive. The dues for these organ- 
izations are high because for na- 
tional systems money must be paid 
to support a central office, conven- 
tions, traveling secretaries, officers, 
and a magazine. Each chapter must 





arm and Home Week Cu Rails 


The Farm and Home Special, eight railroad cars of new ideas for 
farmers and homemakers, may head toward your home town early in 
April. As a partial answer of the state colleges to the cancellation of Farm 
and Home Week, the latest developments in agriculture and home eco- 
nomics will be carried to rural families over a wide area in New York state. 

Exhibits for the homemaker include a picture story of a remodeled 
farm home, a display of the efficient use of storage space and cupboards, 


and a demonstration of home freezers. 


There'll be a buckrake, a long hay blower, hay elevators, a dairy 
livestock car, a poultry car, fertilizing methods, and new vegetable 


varieties. 


Specialists will be aboard the train to answer questions and explain 


the demonstrations. 

SYRACUSE ....April 1, 1 P.M.-6 P.M. 
AUBURN .................. April 2, 9 A.M. 
GENEVA ............. April 2, 1:30 P. M. 
CANANDAIGUA ....April 2, 7 P.M. 
EAST ROCHESTER ....April 3, 9 A.M. 


DED ccscsnpoenswonet April 3, 1:30 P.M. 
SIND sininisbesonnspanovth April 3, 7 P.M. 
Se April 4, 9 A.M. 
HERKIMER .......... April 4, 1:30 P.M. 
PRIOR ccosctcsvesoosavoncs April 4, 7 P.M. 
SCHENECTADY ........ April 5, 9 A.M. 
HIDDEN ....000.200000 000085 April 6, 9 A.M. 
| aa: April 5, 1:30 P.M. 


POUGHKEEPSIE ....April 6, 1:30 P.M. 


NEWBURGH ............. April 8, 9 A.M. 


KINGSTON ........ April 8,.1:30 P.M. 
MALONE ............0.04+. April 9,9 A.M. 
POTSDAM ............ April 9, 1:30 P.M. 
GOUVERNEUR ........ April 9, 7 P.M. 
LOWVILLE ............ April 10, 9 A.M. 
WATERTOWN ....April 10, 1:30 P.M. 
OSWEGO .......... April 10, 7:30 P.M. 
BROCKPORT .......... April 11, 9 A.M. 
ALBION ............ April 11, 1:30 P.M. 
LOCKPORT ............ April 11, 7 P.M. 
BATAVIA .........s000: April 12, 9 A.M. 
DEPEW .............. April 12, 1:30 P.M. 
SILVER CREEK ........ April 13, 9 A.M. 
WESTFIELD ........ April 13, 1:30 P.M. 


Es LL 
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also set aside funds for rushing, 
dance orchestras, or banquets. This 
money must come from pledge fees, 
initiation fees, membership taxes, 
and assessments. The chapter build- 
ing has to be cared for, which in- 
volves extra assessments for repair, 
for mortgage payment, and for a 
new house in the future. All through 
the year come other extra items like 
gift contributions or fines for not 
obeying some chapter rule. 


Time Consuming 

A fraternity or sorority is also ex- 
pensive in time. Besides the meeting 
taking up one night each week, 
there is formal rushing for new 
members each term which involves 
weeks of planning parties, buying 
refreshments, making decorations, 
talking to rushees, and attending 
hash sessions to eliminate those not 
wanted by the house. This is follow- 
ed by weeks or even months of in- 
formal rushing, when the society 
has to take prospective members to 
movies or invite them over to extra 
parties so that they will be duly 
impressed by the attention given 
them or the fun had in the group. 
After these hectic weeks, the fra- 
ternity or sorority member must at- 
tend the long pledging and initia- 
tion ceremonies which he has gone 
through times before. 


Other Activities 


These are the required activities 
for every member in a chapter. 
Those who hold an office in it must 
devote much more time in seeing 
that all runs smoothly. Other duties 
come with the giving of dances, 
parties, teas, faculty dinners, all of 
which take much planning. In addi- 
tion to spending this time working 
in the organization, each person is 
expected to spend time with the 
others, join their bull sessions, enter- 
tain visitors, or listen to the many 
salesmen coming to the house. 

Because a fraternity or sorority 
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takes up so much time, a person 
after joining generally finds his 
grades going down. This is especially 
true for those living in the chapter 
houses. The Big Family attitude 
permits every member to barge in 
on every other member whenever he 
pleases, whether the other is study- 
ing or not. Concentrated work is im- 
possible in a chapter house where 
noise continues all the time. Any- 
one caring to keep his scholastic 
standing has to find another place 
on campus to study. 


All This, And More, Too 


Because a chapter takes up so 
much time, a member often has to 
give up other campus activities he 
is interested in. As many leaders in 
this University can testify, fra- 
ternity or sorority members are not 
as active in their groups as other 
students are. If a fraternity or so- 
rority member does heroically take 
on a big outside activity, he finds 
himself caught in a deadly triangle 
of the demands of his house match- 
ing his activity and his scholastic 
standing. 

Even if a member can overlook 
the money and the time, many of 
them cannot overlook the compul- 
sion that accompanies every phase 
of the organization. Meetings, rush- 
ing, parties, dances—everything is 
compulsory with often the penalty 
of heavy fines for non-attendance. 
A member is expected to promote 
the house in every way. The Fra- 
ternity or Sorority is considered 
first; the member is expected to 
consider himself last. 

As a whole this system is a 
menace because it fosters snobbish- 
ness, prejudices, hypocrisy, and 
making hasty final judgments on a 
person’s appearance. The ritual 
allows for no change for ideas. Each 
chapter tries to outdo the other, 
rivalry is often bitter and each has 
a definite, often disparaging, opinion 
of the other chapters. 

These things many know already. 
Many have seen through the glitter 
of the advantages to the tarnish of 
the disadvantages; many have out- 
grown the newcomer’s desire of 


them. 
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FORMER STUDENT NOTES 


1929 

Jean Warren has been made head 
of the Department of Home Eco- 
nomics of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Davis, California. 

1930 

Marion Wood, who was on the 
staff of the Department of Institu- 
tional Management at Cornell, has 
been made Cafeteria Supervisor by 
the State Department of Education 
in Albany. 

1934 

On February 6, 1946 William F. 
Davis, 4-H Agent in Sullivan Coun- 
ty, died of injuries sustained in an 
automobile accident on January 
30. Bill, who received his B.S. in 
1934, was a member of the track 
team and in 1933 Captain of the 
Cross Country team. Before be- 
coming a 4-H Agent last fall, he 
taught Ag. 

Robert Boehlecke, for several 
years a captain in the Army, was 
recently discharged. He has since 
been made County Agent in Che- 
mung County. 

1937 

Gerard G. Maier has resigned as 

Assistant County Agent of Orange 


Our Ag-Domecen 


County to take over the manage- 
ment of his father-in-law’s farm in 
Orange County. His successor is 
Robert C. Baker who graduated in 
1943. 

1942 

Corporal Riley H. Kirby of the 
Class of ’42 writes that he is “help- 
ing to win the peace by policing the 
desert and sweeping the sand” in 
Las Vegas, Nevada. Cpl. Kirby is 
in the Air Force. 

George Durkie married Miss 
Honor Hughes, an Army Nurse, of 
Clifton Springs on June 23, 1945. 

Arvin White, who was discharged 
from the Air Force this fall, has been 
appointed Assistant County Agent 
in Rensselaer County. 

John Pavka has received his hon- 
orable discharge from the U. S. 
Army. As a captain in the 43rd 
Division, Field Artillery, he saw ac- 
tion in the Solomons, New Guinea 
and Luzon. John, who married the 
former Ruth Michaelson (Home Ec, 
1941), saw his two-year old daugh- 
ter for the first time last fall after 
being overseas for- twenty-six 
months. He hopes to return to Cor- 
nell as a grad student to work for 


Unknown to most students in Ag and Home Ec. ten students, repre- 


senting each active organization, have been working as a temporary Ag- 
Domecon Association on a strong plan for student government on our Ag 
and Home Ec campuses. They have spent many hours drawing up a con- 
stitution to replace the old one, a new set of ideas which will answer the 
problems we have today and those we will face tomorrow. 

It provides for DIRECT STUDENT REPRESENTATION with an election 
where all students can vote, a BOARD OF ELECTIONS to insure honest 
elections and proper campaign proceedure, a FRESHMAN ORIENTATION 
COMMITTEE to aid in orienting new students with the extra curricular 
activities at Cornell. 

It provides for a SOCIAL COORDINATING COMMITTEE to set up a 
calendar of our campus student activities so that conflicts of student func- 
tions will be reduced and an ACTIVITY COMMITTEE that handles such 
things as the student participation in Farm and Home Week and the spon- 
soring of the annual square dance. 

This constitution has been mailed to all students in both colleges so 
they may read it over in preparation for the mass meeting March 29th in 
Bailey Hall. At that time the question of dissolving the old organization 
and adopting a new constitution will be considered. 

Dean Sarah Blanding of Home Economics, Dean William Myers of 
Agriculture, and other University officials will be present in Bailey Hall 
at the student gathering. 

The meeting March 29th will be the first time that the students of both 
colleges have met as a group since before the war. The students will be 
required to show their official registration and identification certificates, 
coupon number five, when they enter the doors of Bailey Hall. 
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his Master’s in Rural Education. 
John is an Alpha Zeta member. 

Stuart Allen is in Nurenburg, 
Germany with the _ occupation 
forces. 


William Webster has been dis- 
charged from the Navy and plans 
to go to med school as soon as pos- 
sible. 

1943 

Lt. Gerald Bowne is guarding 
Japs who are cleaning up some of 
the debris they left in Manilla. 
When he gets back to this country, 
he hopes to be able to return to 
school to brush up a little on any- 
thing he may have forgotten. 

Lt. Milton D. Coe is with the 
Marines in China. 

Milton G. Soper and Marion 
Jane Scott (Home Ec, 1944) were 
married March 2, 1946 in the North 
Presbyterian Church in Geneva. 
Mr. Soper has run an AGR news- 
paper during the war years to keep 
the members of the fraternity in 
touch with one another. He has 
also been active in reorganization 
plans. 

Lt. Gordon E. Jones is still at 
Fort Bragg doing experimental 


work with the 676 Glider F. A. Bat- 


QUIET — FRIENDLY 


factory stock of books. 


109 N. Tioga St. 








Since 1868 Cornellians have enjoyed 
browsing in the quiet, friendly atmosphere 
that symbolizes the Corner Book Store. 

On your next jaunt downtown drop in 
and become acquainted with us. You'll be 
pleasantly surprised to discover many un- 


usual gifts and novelties as well as a satis- 


Corner Book Store 


Earle W. DeMotte, President 
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Because he has not man- 
aged to scrape up enough points for 
his discharge, Gordon is moved on 
to a new unit each time the one he 
is in is inactivated. Each change of 
unit means a change of shoulder 
patch. He says: he’s getting good at 
sewing in spite of himself. 

Bernard Potter is teaching voca- 
tional agriculture in Truxton, work- 
ing on the farm as a side line. 

William Roe arrived back in the 
states December first. He is await- 
ing discharge at Fort Edwards Hos- 
pital. 


tallion. 


1945 

Wallace B. Veeder and Phyllis 
Royce became engaged in Novem- 
ber. Mr. Veeder is working for the 
Dairyman’s League in Clymer, N. 
Zs 

Henry P. Drexler and Leah Har- 
riet Smith were married January 
12, 1946 in Christ Episcopal 
Church, Sherburne, N. Y. Mr. Drex- 
ler is working in Sherburne for his 
father-in-law. The Drexlers expect 
to remain on their wedding-gift 
farm permanently. 

James H. Martin is working for 
the Borden Company with the 
special products division, dealing 
with the poultry and livestock pro- 


























Phone 9326 


A Nutritious, Healthful Food 


Special attention to Ice Cream orders for 
Meetings, Fraternities, Sororities, Concessions, 
Dinners, Dances or Parties. 


PURITY ICE CREAM CO. 


218 First Street, Ithaca 
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ducts department. His _ territory 
covers the New England states and 
New York. In November he be- 
came engaged to Jean Moore of 
Forest Home. 

Richard L. Palmeter is working 
as an assistant to a D.V.M. in Roch- 
ester, 

John Van Zandt, in the 630 En- 
gineer L. E. Co. at Camp Campbell, 
is waiting to be discharged. He 
hopes to return to Cornell next fall. 

Jack Stiles, former member of the 
Countryman staff, is Assistant 
County Agent in Nassau County. 
Jack paid the Ag campus and the 
office a visit when he was up for 
the Poultry School Conference. 

Marjorie Kampel married John 
P. Palesch on January 19. John 
majored in landscape design and 
was at Cornell in the ASTP pro- 
gram. They are now living in Han- 
nibal where John is working on the 
Kampel farm. 

Doris Wynn was married to Rich- 
ard Humphreys on November 17th. 
They are living in Georgetown. 

Rosita Deni was married to 
Frank Newton, *46, January 12th. 
Frank served with the marines in 
the South Pacific. He is back at 
Cornell this term. 






ICE CREAM 


for All Occasions 


















Phone 2248 
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To get their livestock through next summer 


and fall, Northeastern farmers should plan 
nowto... 


Grow More Feed 


In the grip of a nation-wide grain and protein shortage, farmers are forced to 
adjust their operations to a greatly reduced supply of feed. Feed supplies will be 
critically short at least until next fall’s harvest, and permanent relief may not be in 
sight even then. These facts make it imperative for every Northeastern farmer to 
protect his own livestock by producing all the feed he can right on his own farm. 
Your cooperative G.L.F. can be of assistance in planning your program and in 


carrying it out. Things to think about in planning: 


PASTURE EARLY AND LATE—Speed 


POULTRY PASTURES—Poultry mash 


@ up early growth by an application of ammon- 
ium nitrate or 10-10-10 to permanent pasture 
sods before growth starts. Sudan grass and 
aftermath from haylands will furnish good graz- 
ing in mid and late summer. 


A BIG HAY CROP—Plan for a hay 

@ crop big enough so that hay may be fed 

freely on pasture this summer and still have plenty 

for next winter. Top-dressing with superphos- 

phated manure or complete fertilizer will increase 

yield. Cut early—if necessary put some of the 
first cutting in the silo. 


F 
fet %- ae 
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@ is even scarcer than dairy feed. Seed a 
poultry pasture in early spring if you don’t 
already have one. Cow pasture will support the 
pullets until the new poultry pasture is ready. 


GROW MORE GRAIN—Plant more 
@ acres if you can, but in any case get more 
yield per acre by well-prepared seed beds, careful 
planting, fertilization, and above all, selection of 
the best seed varieties. In corn, this means 
adapted hybrids. In oats, it means Vicland or 
some other approved variety which has a good 
yielding record in your locality. 


COOPERATIVE G.L.F. EXCHANGE, INC. 









Just around 
the corner, 
and up 
Dryden Road in 
Collegetown... 















































For the best dinner 
on the hill ! 








































JOHNNY'S COFFEE SHOP 


202 Dryden Road — Ithaca 

















courses at the Co-op. 





YOU CAN SAVE 30%— 


By purchasing used textbooks for your 
Spring Term courses at the Co-op. 


YOU CAN SAVE 50%— 


By purchasing second-hand drawing sets 
and supplies for your Spring Term drawing 
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(Continued from page 5) 
course aboard ship, UNRRA does- 
n’t complain. 

Food For The Hungry 

Wheat is grown during the winter 
and harvested in June or July. Last 
year’s crop was poor, especially in 
the dry farming areas. Vegetable 
crops such as cauliflower and pota- 
toes were good because they are 
grown on irrigated land. 

Oranges and other citrus fruits 
are raised on irrigated areas, as well 
as some cotton and maize. Olives, 
with sheep pastures surrounding 
them, are harvested in November, 
and the last crop was good. 

Tobacco is the most important 
cash crop, depending on foreign 
markets for export. In the past, the 
United States, Great Britain, and 
Germany have been the greatest 
buyers. 


HOLSTEIN CALVES ARE LARGEST 


Holstein heifer calves average 91 pounds at birth 
compared with 64 pound average for other 3 major 
4 dairy breeds. Strong FS R E E 


ILLUSTRATED 



















and vigorous Holstein 
calves are easy to raise 
and most profitable for 
herd replacements oF | jypGing MAN- 


for veal. UAL. WRITE 


2 HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS'N 
OF AMERICA é¢ Brattleboro, Vermont @ Box 
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(Continued from page 3) 
the same ability to surmount ob- 
stacles, Dean Blanding turned to 
the difficult task of reconversion to 
a peace-time college. It seems too 
bad that Cornell cannot see Sarah 
Blanding functioning under normal 
conditions on the campus. But 
maybe it is just as well for her to go 
to larger responsibilities, for she 
thrives on difficulties and perhaps 
a peace-time College of Home Eco- 
nomics would be just too tame for 


her. 


All land that is not tillable is used 
as forest or pasture, and on these 
fields roam the goats and sheep 
that supply the milk for butter and 
cheese. 

The UNRRA Council will con- 
tinue to help Greece during 1946. 
If crops are good, the Greek people 
will be able to take care of them- 
selves after this year. 


THE UNIVERSITY TAILOR 


204 Dryden Road 





TAILORING 
One Week Service 





The 


Norton 







Printing 
Company 














For Example 


$10.80 Charvous Drawing Sets .................. $5.00 
De TI DIES scnecceseicscescserevccnsens 1.00 
3.50 General Chemistry .....................0 2.45 
ee 2.30 
2.60 Speech Making ...................cceseeeeees 1.85 














and hundreds of other bargains 


317 East State Street 
Ithaca, New York 






THE CORNELL CO-OP 


Barnes Hall Ithaca, N. Y. 
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ASK FARMERS WHOVE OWNED 


Sept. 14, 1945 
“I purchased my first John 
Deere tractor, a Model ‘A’, in 
1937. I now have five John Deere 
tractors and have my order in 
for a Model “GM’’.” 


E. C. Swearingen 
Hanford, California 


* & ©& 


Aug. 31, 1945 
“In the past ten years, I’ve 
owned five John Deere tractors. 
This year, I purchased a new 
Model “A” and a“B”,****IP?’'m 
now waiting on delivery of a 
Model “GM” .” 


Martin Schaefer 
Kenedy, Texas 


x * * 


Aug. 13, 1945 
“Do we like John Deere trac- 
tors? Indeed we do. We own 
three Model ‘‘A’s”, one eleven 
years old, one eight years, and 
one we purchased this spring.” 

D. D. Denman 

Cortland, Ohio 


x * * 


Oct. 30, 1945 

“We have a 1939 Model “B”’,a 
1941 Model “A”, and a 1942 
Model “HH”. Although we have 
asked these tractors to do the 
impossible this Fall, we have 
been more than pleased with 
their operation.” 


Horace Bradley & Sons 
Wyoming, New York 


x * * 


June 12, 1945 
“I have been using John Deere 
tractors on my farm since 1929, 
and at present have four of 
them in use.” 


Albert Wierenger 
Caledonia, Mich. 
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PE ORY, 


JOHN DEERE TRACTOR 


ee can get the most convincing proof of the 

superiority of John Deere Two-Cylinder 
Tractors from farmers who’ve owned more than 
one. There.are literally thousands and thousands 
of them. Their actions speak louder than words. 


These men were sold their first John Deere on 
features they thought a farm tractor should have. 
But they enthusiastically bought their second . . . 
third . . . fourth . . . even fifth John Deere be- 


cause of their day-to-day, profitable experience in 
the field. 


If you’re in need of a tractor, check up on the 
outstanding advantages of economy in operation 
and upkeep of the John Deere . . . the simplicity 
for more dependable performance. . . the easier, 
on-the-farm maintenance . . . the ease of handling 
... the durability for longer life which John Deere 
two-cylinder engine design gives you. 


John Deere Tractors are rolling off the as- 
sembly lines in a variety of up-to-the-minute 
models and power sizes—for every farm .. . 
every crop .. . every pocketbook. If you cannot 
get one immediately, the day is not far off when 
the type and size that fits your needs will be 
available. Get in touch with your John Deere 
dealer today. 


JOHN DEERE 


Moline, Illinois 


e 


Nov. 8, 1945 


“It was 18 years ago when / 
purchased my first John Deere 
tractor—a Model “D”’, * * * Since 
then, I have purchased six more 
John Deere tractors and have at 
present a Model “B”, “A”, anda 
“D”. I have recently placed my 
order for a new Model “D’’.” 


E. J. Schuchart 
Union, Mo. 


x * * 


Sept. 10, 1945 


“I have been the owner of 
John Deere tractors and equip- 
ment for fifteen years. At pres- 
ent, I am operating seven 
Model ‘‘B’s’ and one Model 

P. D. Fulwood, Sr. 
Tifton, Georgia 


‘A”’ Model ‘‘H”’ 
Vee E leh me itd 1-2-plow size. 
Seven types. aoa Te 


Model ‘‘GM”’ Model ‘ 
3-plow size. 


ae 


Model ‘‘B”’ 
rel me iP ae 
Seven types. 


Model ‘‘D” 
3-4-plow size. 








in membership shares. 


of thoroughly American character. 


213 S. Fulton St. 


It won't be long now ‘til Easter rolls 
around— 






Select your Easter Card now from our 


large assortment of the 
HALLMARK cards. 















Naturally, we have a complete 
selection of 


Birthday, Convalescent, 


Congratulatory, and other 
HALLMARK cards 
for your selection. 


A Hallmark card for every occasion! 


Ten (10%) Dividends too! 
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A Co-op Store is owned by its members. Membership is open to everyone. Earn- 
ings are turned back to customers through patronage refunds. 

Our Store has paid patronage refunds during every year of its existence, in 1945 
amounting to 3%. In addition we have paid 5% interest on your money invested 


Fraternities and Sororities: 


Here is an opportunity to save money, get high quality products in meat, fruits 
and vegetables, and groceries, and to participate in a growing social movement 


CO-OP FOOD STORE 


Phone 2612, 2680 


SERVICE 


Yes, efficient and courteous service is what the 


STUDENT AGENCIES 


have been giving students on their Laundry, Dry 
Cleaning, and Pressing. We can take your sub- 
scription for your favorite magazine too. 





¢ 


W. F. Schmidt ’36, Grad. Mer. 
S. C. Bockes ’48, Act. Sec’y. & Treas. 
D. G. Boyce °48, Laundry Mgr. 


T. A. Schottman ’48, Laundry Mgr. 


409 College Ave. Dial 2406 
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RLY: VAING ) 
that Stops Ta Kust! 


AM credit to steel, a staunch and strong building 
material! It's worthy of the best protection you 
can give it—and the U. S. Bureau of Ronieeds says 
ZINC is “by far the best protective metallic coating 
for rust-proofing iron and steel”...So long as steel is 
coated with zinc, it can not rust; and since the life of 
a zinc coating is at Jeast proportional to its thickness, 
the heavier the coating, the longer it will protect 
the underlying steel. 





% ee 7 5 
ee in ia . P 
iB = Seciaie 
Ed Stee RS id aed tog . OR at 


i 


aintenance!...with ZINC 






















It is sound sense and simple economy to use zinc wher- 
ever possible for the protection of iron and steel—in 
buildings, in equipment, in machinery. Good design 
that includes zinc-protected steel will cut costs, not 
only in the original saving of material but also in sub- 
sequent maintenance. Heavy zinc coatings insure 
greater durability and longer service life—that is a 
demonstrated scientific fact; so for economy, specify 
heavy coatings. They cost but little more, yet pay 
enormous dividends in greatly increased durability 
and reduced maintenance costs. 






Interesting and Valuable 
Information About Zinc 


We want you to know more about zinc. Won't 
you please send us your name and address and 
let us mail you, without charge, these interest- La 
ing and valuable booklets? Your address on a i HE mat 


postal will do. -] 3 i 3 
Ais: 


merican Zinc Institute 


Me Oe Nee le a A 8 


60 East 42" Street, NewYork 17, N.Y. 
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CITY GIRL TO FARM WIFE 


Men, are you planning to live on a farm? If you 
are and haven’t picked out a life-time partner yet, 
you'd better read this. We didn’t expect June weather 
so early this year so we may be too late for some of 
you. You see, we have the inside dope on what the 


fairer sex think about becoming farm wives. 


Professor W. A. Anderson, of the department of 
Rural Sociology, has completed the analysis of the 
opinions of 260 Cornell University women from urban 
homes. 


These young ladies have ideas of their own about 
living in the wide open spaces. On the whole they 
think it is a good place to live. However, if you pin 
them down to the this’s and that’s, here is what they 


think. 


They think a farm is a healthful place to live, but 
they don’t think they will like farm work. It may have 
variety, but they say there are too many things, they 
don’t like to do for them to enjoy the work. They agree 
that farming is creative work, and benefits society more 
than do many other occupations, but they don’t think 
it’s much fun. They expect all the conveniences of a 
modern city home, because they say transportation and 
communication make them available to the farm and 
countryside. 


These college ladies say that city schools prepare 
pupils for meeting the problems of life more satisfac- 
torily than do rural schools. They think that people in 
rural communities have the opportunity to carry on 
a well-rounded social life and to contribute significantly 
2s community members. They believe that a deep 
appreciation of the fundamental values of life develops 
in rural areas and that the word “cooperation” has 
more meaning than for the urban resident. As far as 


earning a living is concerned, they feel that it is fairly. 


secure, but its economic hazards offset its advantages. 


Your cosmopolitan dream girls do not feel that the 
rural family is more closely knit than the city family. 
However, they do feel that the country is a more satis- 
factory place to rear children than in the city. 


Although they say that rural life may not be as 
complete as city life, it tends to develop a better sense 
of responsibility in the child, to increase initiative, and 
to give new experience and satisfy the desires for recog- 
nition more fully than does living in a town or city. 


Men, don’t be too discouraged about that fair 
maiden you have been interested in because half a 
million more persons now live in rural areas than did in 
1920, although the number of persons who make a living 
by farming has decreased. 


There is one easy solution to this heart-rending 





problem, but even that has a catch in it. You could 
induce your choice to take a farm practice test, and 
then if she came through with flying colors, you 
couldn’t go wrong. The trouble is, the boys giving the 
test wouldn’t let any such opportunity go by. 


AROUND THE CAMPUS 


Cornell has an all-time high of nearly 7,000 stu- 
dents registered this term. Anyone who is in a hurry to 
get into or out of Goldwin Smith Hall between classes 
soon realizes this as they see the packed halls drain into 
the classrooms or out past Andrew D. White’s statue. 
One poor little freshman went by her lecture room five 
times before her instructor was able to snatch her out 
of the milling crowd. 

The veterans with their wives and children have 
made the housing problem serious. To help this, the 
University has erected fifty prefabricated two-family 
buildings on a new street running perpendicularly to 
Dryden Road near the University Laundry in East 
Ithaca. This area is called Vetsburg and plans are 
under way to develop other projects to give veterans 
the chance to study at Cornell. 

Fraternities are opening up and between classes, 
talk is back on clothes, dates, parties, and women. Yet 
only a few can forget war because some service men 
are still in uniform on the Hill and it is in the themes 
of lectures. War is written on campus by the limping 
legs and missing hands. 

The new administration building is coming up fast 
out of the hole that they dug last fall in the parking 
space across from Stimson. Most of the foundation 
walls are in and so is some of the first rough flooring. 

We looked out from the fourth floor of Warren over 
past the gables of Balch and were surprised to see the 
forest of orange-colored steel beams sticking up. The 
new addition to the dorm should be ready for students 
next fall. 

Remember how the snow always melted first over 
the miles of steam pipe lines? Now grass has started 
to grow on the quadrangle over the pipes. This year 
the building and grounds department hasn’t been dig- 
ging so many of them up. Maybe they finally found 
what they were looking for. 


THIS CAN'T BE YOU 


Did you move to a crowded corner of the cafeteria 
yesterday, and pass by the easily accessible table be- 
cause “a bunch of those foreigners” was seated there? 

Did you stand in the bus last week because the 
only vacant seat was next to an old woman who 
wasn’t “white”? 

Did you refuse a date with the fellow who called 
last night because the hymns he sang on Sunday 
didn’t come from the same prayer book as yours did? 

When the boy from the land-of-over-there told you 
how they cerebrate certain festivals, did you laugh and 
snort, “Oh, how silly”? 

If yowre the one who did these things yesterday, 
you're not the kind of guy or gal I want in my world 
tomorrow. 

J.W. 





Your Beacon Service Representative offers 
you advice and consultation on the problems 
you must solve to run your plant in a 
business-like way! Users of Beacon Feeds find 
that the double values — Beacon Feeds plus 
Beacon Service enable them to keep abreast 
of current scientific knowledge and practice. 


kkk 


Material shortages have so seriously 
cut our feed production that we can- 
not meet the heavy demand. Thuse of 
you who are able to secure Beacon 
Feeds from your dealer can be sure 
that these feeds will be of true Beacon 
quality. We stand on the proposition 
that sacrificing quality in order to 
ship a greater tonnage would be of 
no real service to our customers. 


* On a New York State poultry farm Bea- 
con Representative demonstrates how to de-beak birds 
with the electric debeaker. 


In this photo, Beacon Service Representative instructs on prepar- 
ation for testing birds for Pullorum disease. Owner of these New 
Jersey birds says: “The assistance and guidance we've received 
from Beacon Service is something that money could not buy 
for us.” 


Beacon Complete Starting Ration will this year be used on the 
17th generation of baby chicks. With only water and grit added, 
it’s a complete feeding program for the critical first 6 weeks! 


THE BEACON MILLING COMPANY, INC. 





AS FAST AS WE 
CAN BUILD THEM 


The photograph above and the airplane-view at the right were 
taken last fall at Hinsdcle Farm near Chicago. At this display 
ond demonstration Harvester showed editors and educators 
the machines this Company has been making ready for the 
post-war betterment of the American farm 


s AN THE FARMER be sure of getting his new 


tractor this spring—and the new, more effi- 


cient equipment he has been promised “at the 
close of the war’? No—he cannot be sure. It 
will take time to build the equipment and to fill the great de- 


mand in every dealer’s community. 


But he can bank on this: International Harvester, its facto- 


ries, the dealers who sell and service “IH” products, are bending 


every effort to get every possible new tractor and machine out to 


the farms and onto the fields. 
Farmall Tractors and a at variety of McCormick-Deering 


11 { 


Farmall Equipment will be turned out in record volume, de- 


et nia ee 
pending on labor and material availability. But bear in mind that 


} imal seed 
many of these new products will 


take months to build in quantity. 


The International Harvester dealer is just as eager to get 


the new McCormick-Deering Farm Equipment from us as the 


Listen to “Harvest of Stars” every Sunday. NBC Network 


For the BETTERMENT of the 


American Farmer is to get it from him. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


A Few Comments from Visitors at 
Harvester’s Hinsdale Demonstration 


“lam especially pleased with the attention you 
are giving to family-size farms for | sincerely 
believe this is our most important unit.""—From 


a farm paper editor. 


“It was truly amazing to see so many models 
of new agricultural equipment completed and 
. The true 
richness of America still rises from the soil, and 


cepparently ready for production.. 


the demonstration | witnessed yesterday offers 
hope and inspiration for the future of our 
nation."’—From a bank president. 


“Our impression is that Harvester is building 
what it thinks the farmer wants, and it has 
men out finding out what is wanted. The Com- 
pany is not saying: ‘This is what we build, and 
you can take it or leave it.’ ""—From the editor 
of a farm equipment trade journal. 


AMERICAN FARM 





